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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The history of Egypt is more or less concealed beneath the 
hieroglyphics of temples and obelisks, while the definition or 
rendering of the hieroglyphics is hidden Id the obscurely 
written pages of the explorers. A narrative so interesting in 
itself and so intensified by the romance attaching to the 
countries with which Egypt was more or less intimately 
associated, should inspire in the historian an enthusiasm that 
would make his words intelligible to his reader. This desirable 
consideration writers, as a rule, have neglected to observe, and 
the averaee history of Egypt is about as interesting as a text 
book of botany. 

' Egypt deserves better treatment, the chapters of her ex- 
stence are worthy of something grand. The civilization of 
those early people embraced many of the conveniences and 
luxuries that we are disposed to associate with the present 
century. Calendars were in ordinary use, the six Hermetic 
Books were devoted to medicine and surgery, electricity was 
known and employed for light, Ctesibius invented. the fire- 
engine, Hero of Alexandria discovered the power and applica- 
tion of steam, astronomy was a universal study, Archimedes 
put forth a work on specific gravity, and Ptolemy another on 
optics; Eratosthenes made a geography and maps of the known 
world, Hipparchus discovered the precession of the equinoxes. 
The Christian fathers learned from the museum lectures at 
Alexandria' what information they could claim in the arts, the 
sciences, or literature. Alexandrinus, Origen, and Athanasius 
found their inspiration in the atmosphere of the Alexandrian 
schools. 

In their home adornment the Egyptians were no less 
tasteful than might be expected from such perfection in other 
directions ; the walls were tiled half way to the ceiling, the 
rooms were decorated with growing plants, carved ivory seats, 
tables of ebony and gilt, alabaster cups, doors of thyia wood 
and Babylonian carpets were among the furnishings. 

Unfortunately there remains in Egypt no vestige of an 
ancient private residence, and we must rely, to a considerable 
extent, upon conjecture and Imagination for a picture of the 
interiors of that day. An inner court was generally the center 
for all rooms to open upon and a termini for all passages and 
halls. Upon one side was the apartment devoted to bathing, 
the entrance usually hidden by curtains hanging between the 
columns, opposite were the living rooms of the family, and at 
the end toward the main entrance the reception parlor for 
guests and visitors, whilst upon the first floor above were the 
women's apartments and the nursery. 

This inner court encompassed by three .sides of massive 
square columns and a fourth of a substantial wall pierced by 
six deep windows, was shaded from the sun by a colored cur- 
tain permitting the breezes that might be stirring to enter but 
shielding the house from the killing heat of the Tropics. 

Within, the decorations were certainly worthy of their 
reputation, the columns bore upon their polished sides the 
slender shoots and graceful flowers of the Lotus growing from 
a waved Nile in green, which In Its turn floated upon a taste- 
fully paneled base. The capital showed plinths of various 
colors and supported a rich frieze the boundary of the floor 
above, a frieze depicting scenes in the nation's history. An 
enclosed balcony projected from the first floor, the windows 
looking down upon the palm trees, the cactus, and the ferns 
springing from a sodded triangle in the center 'of the court. 
The^wall upon the fourth side was divided into panels and 
squares, medallions, and full length figures, whilst beneath the 
trees stood a statue of Ra. 

Such incidents and many others of equal interest consti- 
tute the burden of a new work published by Robert Clarke & 
Co., of Cincinnati, and entitled " Ancient Egypt in the Light of 
Modern Discoveries," by Professor H. 8. Osborne. It is the 
clearest and most comprehensive volume upon its subject that 
we have ever met, it presents its facts in such a plain and 
legible manner as to be readily understood, and throws a light 
upon Egyptian history that developes much that was formerly 
obscure. Its chapters upon hieroglyphic writing and the 
Pyramids are especially noticeable. 

There is so much beauty in the collection of orations 
culled from the vast volumes of American orators, so much 
that is calculated to arouse the enthusiasm and touch the pride 
of the American youth, that we welcome for such reason, if 
for no other, any effort that may be made to familiarize the 
people generally with the thoughts and words of our great 
men. 

As the bitter feelings engendered by party feeling dies out, 
and the utterances of those who participated in the strife of 
factions reach us through the partial forgetfulnes6 of time, we 
can more impartially judge their sentences and admire their 
command of words even though we fail to agree with their 
principles. It must be a narrow mind indeed that can refuse 
to see the beauties of language or of diction in a speech or 
essay differing from its own opinion. 

It is natural that while we may admire all, we should con- 
eider those appealing directly to our own views, and coinciding 
with them, to have the more potent qualities, and even the 
most impartial student should not be expected to find the same 
virtue in one as in the other. There have been so many 
periods of excitement in our short existence as a nation, each 
one of which may be considered a crisis, that the opportunities 
for a display of eloquence hav.e not been wanting. 

The American gift of speech-making has been bestowed 
liberally upon our public men and they have produced much 
that is worthy of preservation ; the speeches of Patrick Henry, 
Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Sumner, deserve to rank with the 
finest examples of English eloquence, and their power is in- 
creased by the cause they advocated — not the perpetuation of a 
monarchy nor the subjection of anotherpeople, never exercised 
in urging the accession of territory or counseling the destruc- 
tion of rebelious colonies, but urging the freedom of mankind, 
the wisdom of a Republic, or showing the grand qualities of a 
liberal form of government. 

With such a fund to draw upon, it is natural that the three 
volumes of "Representative American Orations, edited by 



Alexander Johnston and published by G. P. Putnam's Sons," 
should contain much that is valuable and interesting. The 
volumes are divided into periods embracing " Colonialism," 
"Constitutional Government," "Rise of Democracy," "Rise 
of Nationality," " Anti-Slavery Struggle," " Secession," " Re- 
construction," and "Free Trade or Protection," beginning 
with that brilliant appeal of Patrick Henry in which the last 
words, ever first in the heart and mind of America, were 
"Give me Liberty or give me Death," and ending with the 
spread-eagle argument of Frank H. Hurd upon a Tariff for 
Revenue only. 

Through the pages we meet familiar passages that arrest 
our attention, the great reply of Webster and the cleverly 
worded argument from Hayne calling forth that reply, the 
sarcastic comments from Burlingame on the assault upon 
Sumner, and Sumner's speech which provoked the assault, the 
cowardly though spicy acknowledgment by Brooks, -the 
response of Douglass to Lincoln, wherein, carried away with 
his temper, he makes that hasty and foolish attack upon the 
negro, the fine speech of Beecher before a Liverpool audience 
during our war, Lincoln's memorable oration at Gettysburg, 
and the very readable sermon by Elipbalet Mott upon duel- 
ing, one or two of those impassioned addresses of Wendell 
Phillips and the fiery words of Robert Toombs and Alfred 
Iverson upon Secession. 

From such a wide selection, it is very easy to choose much 
that is profitable. 

Two finely printed and profusely illustrated volumes have 
recently been issued by Cassell <fc Co., in their series of " The 
Fine Art Library," which is proving itself so acceptable to 
artists and students generally, entitled "The Flemish School of 
Painting," by Professor A. J. Wanters, translated by Mrs. 
Henry Rossel, and " The English School of Painting," by 
Ernest Chesman, translated by L. N. Etherington, with a pref- 
ace by Professor Ruskin. Both works are a complete sum- 
mary and manual of their respective schools of art, each 
artist receiving due notice, his. dates of importance given from 
birth to death, his especial mark, prizes, medals, and where his 
work» are to be found, with all necessary data for following 
out this brief but admirably arranged biography of himself and 
his achievements. Both are correctly indexed and even the 
genealogical trees of the great artistic families are given. 
Thus these works of over four hundred pages each contain a 
fund of practical information which can be instantly con- 
sulted. The author of "The Flemish 8chool," has divided 
his subject into six periods, bringing it down to to-day, when 
he mentions the celebrated Alma Tadema, who is a native of 
Friesland, and who continues the manner of Henry Leys with 
infinite art, though he has chosen subjects from different 
epochs in history. The author does not profess to record in 
this book all the history of the great national school of art in 
Flanders, all he wishes is to sketch out a plan, to allot to great . 
names and works their true position, to condense the labors of 
his predecessors and to make his readers conversant with the 
latest discoveries. 

Such also seems to have been the aim and the success of 
M. Chesman, for while it appears to be written in a somewhat 
more readable and easy style, it nevertheless follows out the 
same general idea and both represent a care, an erudition and 
. an intelligent conception of the needs of all who desire correct 
knowledge of these schools. 

"My Lady Pokahontas," writ by one Anas Todkill, with 
notes by John Esten Cooke, and published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, is unique. It is simply unique I There 
is a clean, white, fresh, spicy, odorous look and fashion to it 
that is different from anything in the way of a historical novel 
that has ever come under our notice. Do you remember, 
when walking in the woods of New England, coming across a 
pure white flower standing on as pure a stem, a flower carved 
as it were from Parian marble, yet possessing an ethereal light- 
ness and delicacy of its own? And the perfume I Pungent, 
aromatic, odd, entrancing the sense. That was the "Indian 
Pipe." My Lady Pokahontas might have been crowned with 
them. They might have lain upon her soft dusky bosom, they 
might have been held in the small strong hands, they might 
have been caugbt in the embroideries of her little shoes. For 
her heart, her pure soul, her bright, graceful presence, her gay 
brilliant face and melting eyes, were all but the blossoming of 
a womanhood as wild, yet as sweet and delicate as this, her 
emblematic flower I And John Smith. I believe nobody knew 
him so well as Anas Todkill I That true, sympathetic, staunch 
henchman, whose quaint, honest English tells the pathetic 
love story with an air at once brave and sturdy, poetic and 
womanly. The volume is a poem in prose, an Idyl of a King 
and a Princess whose nobility was of the mind, whose rank was 
of the blood. History has been in this little book supple- 
mented by an interest which becomes a fascination, and we 
follow the simple yet eloquent story with an ever increasing 
delight. Could other heroines and heroes find other Anas 
Todkills for 'their biographers, America would produce a 
library of historical volumes unlike and of greater charm than 
any now collected. The present author, Mr. Cooke, has made 
an addition to our literature which we hope will not be the last 
in the same direction, and the neat dress, the quaint little - 
marginal notes and delicate designs, render the book attractive 
in the extreme. 

Mb. G. W. C. Ritchie, who sends us a copy of "Etchings 
of Notable Academy Pictures, 1885," is to be congratulated 
upon the selection he has made for the subjects of his illustra- 
tions, a selection, in fact, which may be said to be more com- 
mendable than the workmanship displayed in the etching. 

C. F. Ulrich's " Waifs " is mediocre ; Millet's beautiful 
Abbey picture, "The Window Seat," is a positive desecration 
in the etching ; " The Central Park " of Chelminski is fairly 
good, and would have been better were it possible to represent 
the artist's peculiar gifts in a line reproduction. Miss Rhoda 
Nichols' " White Wall of Venice " is one of the very best, if 
not the best plate in the pamphlet, as the original is among the 
best of the exhibition. "A Sunset," by George Inness, is also 
good, although the attempt to reproduce Mr. Inness' pictures 



must always be unsatisfactory. "A Modern Cinderella" is 
hardly worthy of notice, original or copy, and the most notice- 
able features about the etching of the "Old Mill Race," Is 
what appears to be a diminutive black bear on a log and a 
dead hand protruding from the water. 

The reading matter in the pamphlet inclines very appreci- 
ably to the inane, a fair example of itB judgment being in- 
dicated in the feminine chapter upon the monstrosity of the 
exhibition, " A Modern Cinderella." 

" Habpee's Monthly Magazine," for May, contains an 
unusually interesting selection of articles and is altogether one 
of the best numbers we have seen for some time. There is one 
exception, however, to be made and that is the frontispiece, 
"Spring Blossoms," by Howard Pyle, a sketch void of sense, 
or art, or ideas, in fact a sort of puzzle thrown in to tax the 
reader's mind in guessing what it is or what it can mean. It 
was either taken solely upon the name of the artist without 
reference to its merits, or else it was sadly mutilated in Its 
engraving. "Espanola and its environs" is an entertaining 
article, well written and well illustrated. "Anneke Jans 
Bogardus and her Farm" Is likewise most interesting. 
"Through London by Canal " has the merit of freshness and is 
a phase of London life that has never been called to attention 
before that we know of. "A Witch Hazel Copse" and "A 
Wild Goose Chase," are also noticeable. The Editor's Drawer 
and departments of minor items are all excellent. 

" The Centuby," for April, reached the unparalleled cir- 
culation of 250,000 copies, principally brought about by the 
series of war articles now running, the most interesting suc- 
cession of articles ever published in any magazine. An unfor- 
tunate feature in the war article in this issue is an ungenerous 
slur by its author, Admiral Porter, upon one of the northern 
generals. One merit in these articles has been the freedom 
from anything approaching spite or unjust criticism, and It is 
to be deplored that in this instance that courtesy has been lost 
sight of. The other papers and illustrations In the magazine 
are up to their usual standard. The publication day of the 
Century will hereafter be on the first of each month. 

< The reviewer who, month after month finds The Quiver on 
his desk, is struck by the unfailing high tone of the magazine. 
Never is the quality of the work sacrificed, and this is the more 
remarkable when we consider the great variety that is spread 
before the reader. In the May number this quality is particu- 
larly noticeable. The earnestness of all the writers for The 
Quiver is also a striking feature. In the paper on "Sunday 
School Addresses " we find much that is worthy of putting in- 
to practice. " It is a glorious sensation," writes this enthu- 
siast, "for a fluent and earnest speaker to go smoothly on, 
addressing a well-disciplined school in rounded and ringing 
periods." In " Temper— Good and Bad," the Rev. R. H. 
Lovell says some wise words that should make all persons, 
whether their temper be good or bad, stop and reflect. "A 
Plea for Public Playgrounds," will And an answer in every 
heart that throbs under city smoke. Dr. John Stoughton 
continues his "Sunday Thoughts in Other Lands," and this 
month takes us with him to Dresden, where he stands in awe 
before the Sistlne Madonna and other world famous paintings. 
Dean Plumptre writes on " Living to Ourselves," and the Rev. 
W. M. Johnston gives the second installment of his papers on 
" The World and Christ." The venerable Archdeacon Gore 
contributes the third of his scholarly papers on " The Growth 
of the New Testament." The Rev. W. M. Statfiam's really 
"Restful Talks in the Bush of Life," continue to fulfill their 
purpose. The Rev. W. M. Taylor concludes his able papers on 
" Reserve Force in Character." 

The announcement that the real name of the author of 
"The-Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains" is not Charles 
Egbert Craddock, but Mary N. Murfree, will cause many 
readers of the May Atlantic to turn first to that story to con- 
tinue it in the light of this discovery. The two chapters con- 
tained in this readable number are among the best pieces of 
writing yet given us by this author. Mrs. Oliphant's serial is 
continued, as is "A Marsh Island." Dr. Holmes turns over 
some new leaves in his delightful "New Portfolio," and the 
genial articles on ."Madame Mobl and her Salon" are com- 
pleted all too soon. Important short papers of this issue are 
John S. Dwight's article on "Bach: 1685-1885," Richard A. 
Proctor's essay on " The Misused H of "England," "Children 
in Early Christianity," by Horace E. Scudder, and " A Bird 
Lover's April," a pleasant talk on bird life, by Bradford 
Torrey. A brilliant critique of Cross's " Life of George Eliot " 
Is contributed by Henry James, and a notice of the " Literary 
Remains " of Henry James, 8r., of Woodberry's " Poe," and 
of Phillip's "Popular Manual of English Literature," complete 
the book reviews. There is some excellent poetry, and the 
usual Contributors' Club and Books of the Month close the 
number. 

"Personal Traits op Bbitish Authobs" (Scribner's) 
comprises gleanings from about one hundred existing works, 
showing many curious and interesting'personal traits and 
characteristics of Hood, Dickens, Sydney Smith, Thackeray, 
Douglass Jerrold, Macaulay, and Charlotte Bronte. 

These biographical selections are excellent, gossipy and 
pungent, and enable a person, almost at a glance, to determine 
what sort of a human these noted people were. 

Spicy details of this kind have a charm for great numbers 
of people, and to all such this volume will be interesting. It 
■ is the fourth and concluding volume of a series, all edited by 
Mr. E. T. Mason. 

From the house ov Thomas Whittakeb, in the wake of 
many other Birthday Books which have suddenly grown into 
fashionable favor, comes a " Charles Dickens Birthday Book," 
which has a legitimate raison d'etre 1 For it is compiled and 
edited by his eldest daughter and Is illustrated by five pen and 
ink sketches by his youngest daughter, which have the charm 
of simplicity and grace. Selected from all his works, 
seemingly at random, the whole is a pleasant catch-up of 
familiar or beautiful sentences bound In neat and handy form. 



